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“The World and the Dollar” 


In the last of three articles running under the above 
caption the (London) Economist discussed in its July 10 
issue “The Need for Discrimination.” In spite of all the 
United States has been and is ready to do for Europe’s 
economic recovery it is pointed out that she is unlikely 
to put at the disposal of continental countries, by buying 
their goods and services, the huge amount of dollars they 
will wish to spend in the United States. There will be a 
continuing imbalance which will necessitate the husband- 
ing of European dollar supplies with vigilance. 

Europe’s problem arises from the fact that about 1952 
supplies of many things that Europe needs may be avail- 
able outside the dollar area and European countries may 
have the wherewithal to pay for them—but in currencies 
other than dollars. Western Europe could then trade 
with the non-dollar world and “cut its trade with the 
United States to the measure of its dollar earnings.” But 
it would be brought up short against the American doc- 
trine of non-discrimination, “‘which says (in substance) 
that no European country may trade with a non-dollar 
country any more freely than it does with the United 
States.” Europe faces the painful dilemma of either 
restricting all its trade to the measure of that which it can 
afford to carry on with the United States—thus hindering 
its own recovery—or offending the nation which has most 
befriended it and whose goodwill is essential to its secu- 
rity. 

“It is much more likely than not that there will per- 
manently be a dollar shortage, and dollar shortage plus 
non-discrimination means a throttling of world trade.” 
The Economist argues that, in spite of its delicacy, the 
question of non-discrimination must be argued out with 
the United States. It is noted that in America “free 
traders and protectionists are at one in regarding the 
doctrine of non-discrimination as the most natural piece of 
common sense.” But the European point of view must 
be conveyed. 

An example is suggested. Canada, it is supposed, is 
a large buyer of chocolate from the United States. She 
runs short of dollars. Under the principle of non-dis- 
crimination, although she has sterling and francs in plenty, 
she cannot when forced to curtail her purchases of choc- 
olate in the United States turn to Britain or France to 
make up the lack. ‘The ban on American chocolate thus 
becomes a ban on chocolate as such and the volume of 
international trade falls more than would have been the 
_ if the rules of non-discrimination had not been ap- 
plied.” 

It must be understood, the editor states, that there 
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exists no desire to scrap the doctrine of non-discrimination 
entirely. It has its uses and prevents international trade 
from degenerating in cut-throat chaos. It is reasonable to 
expect equal treatment for Amercan goods so long as the 
buying countries have the necessary dollars to pay for them. 
“All that is asked is that they should not, in the name of 
non-discrimination, be forced to refrain from buying each 
other’s goods in circumstances when they could not in 
any case buy American goods.” 


The embryo of a solution is found in the “scarce cur- 
recy” clause of the Bretton Woods Agreement. It pro- 
vides that members of the International Monetary Fund 
may administer their exchange controls in a discriminatory 
way in relation to any member whose currency has been 
pronounced scarce by the Fund. But the dollar is not 
scarce and the clause—like escape clauses in the Interna- 
tional Trade Charter—permits departures from non-dis- 
crimination only after the emergency arises and in no way 
anticipate such crises. A new doctrine of international 
trade should recognize that the dollar scarcity is probably 
permanent. 


Again, there is no desire in Western Europe to cut down 
trade with the United States. But it is imperative that 
Europe’s trade with other parts of the world be allowed 
to grow more rapidly than its trade with America can 
increase. 


A continuing dollar shortage will make impossible 
Europe’s purchase of sufficient food, machines and raw 
materials, for instance, in the United States. Lack of 
two items of information impedes any estimate of the gap 
between European requirements and purchasable Ameri- 
can supplies. It is not known what amount in dollars 
Western Europe can earn in normal times by normal 
trade. It is not known how closely the non-American 
supply may approximate demand when the present ex- 
traordinary demand recedes. Britain and France have 
schemes for expanding the supply of food, as have others 
of the sixteen nations of West Europe, but there has been 
as yet little coordination in policies. Careful survey of 
the possiblities is needed, the Economist urges, and then 
agreement on specific projects and a united strategy to 
break bottlenecks in the production of agricultural ma- 
chinery and transport. The existence of a central dollar 
pool in the Sterling Area gives some assurance that es- 
sential expenditures will there have priority. In Western 
Europe there should be some coordination of import 
programs from hard currency countries. This would re- 
quire some discrimination, as American producers of non- 
essentials for export would discover. But it would be a 
discrimination, says the editorial, “designed to increase 
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stability, to restore productivity and thus ultimately to 
expand trade.” 


The Meaning of South Africa’s Election 


On May 26 Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, elder 
statesman of the Union of South Africa, was defeated in 
the constituency he has represented since 1924. Not only 
so, but in a general election with 70 per cent of the voting 
population participating his United Party was driven 
from office. The Nationalist Party (Herenigde Nasionale), 
led by Dr. Daniel Francois Malan, 74 years of age and 
former president of the Dutch Reformed Church and 
Minister of the Interior in the Hertzog Cabinet, has taken 
over the government. 

Professor Eric A. Walker writing in the (London) 
Spectator on June 18 noted that “Malan’s Nationalists 
and N. C. Havenga’s Afrikaner Party’ wished to oust 
Smuts and J. H. Hofmeyr, “his right-hand man, whose 
Liberal views on non-European questions were anathema 
to them; they did not intend that the despised Indians 
should have the Parliamentary representation that Smuts 
had offered them, and would have wished to dispense 
with the civilized colored folk; they meant to make the 
Smuts Government pay for its war-time mistakes and its 
present refusal to allow the Union’s numerous maize 
farmers to export, and thus to get the high world prices 
at the risk of leaving the Union’s market, and especially 
the Bantu market, short of ‘mealies.’ To achieve these 
desirable ends by winning the wavering Afrikaners and 
short-sighted English-speaking voters, they ostentatiously 
laid ‘the Republic’ aside for a season, and fought the 
election by parading the non-existent ‘Black Peril’ which 
had served them and their then Labor allies as well (and 
Africa so ill) in the election of 1929. At the last mo- 
ment Smuts played into their hands by recognizing the 
new State of Israel, a step which may conceivably have 
helped him on the Rand, where there are many Zionists, 
but much more certainly harmed him in many other parts 
of the Union. 

“At the end of it all, the United Party’s strength had 
fallen from 89 to 69, while that of its Labor collaborators 
stood steadily at six. Against them were Malan’s 70 
Nationalists in alliance with Havenga’s nine Afrikaner 
Party men, who then enjoyed a majority of three after 
deducting Mr. Speaker and the Chairman of Committee.” 

G. H. Archambault, reported in the New York Times 
(from Pretoria) that early attempts to explain the defeat 
of Marshal Smuts and the United Party took account 
of “the traditional swing of the pendulum, the Field Mar- 
shal’s disregard of financial and economic problems that 
affect the living conditions of the man in the street, his 
preference for world politics rather than for home affairs 
and the self-complacency of his party.” The outcome 
seems to have been a genuine surprise for the party. 

A Nationalist statement issued in June on Native policy, 
according to the June Round Table, went “farther than 
any statement on the subject yet made.” Abolition of 
parliamentary representation of the Natives was demand- 
ed; total segregation was urged—political, economic, 
social and “even geographical.” It stated a plan of 
apartheid (separateness) under which “Natives would live 
in reserves and emerge only as migrant laborers to work in 
the White man’s mines, factories and houses.” 

The United Party attacked the war record of the Na- 
tionalists—their opposition to the war effort, support of 
Hitler, criticism of democratic institutions and advocacy 
of totalitarian thought and methods. They claimed for 


themselves a competent administration, a magnificient war 
effort, a demobilization scheme which was as successfyl 
and generous as any in the world, and a tolerant and pro. 
gressive approach to problems of the South African 
future. 

A main feature of United Party policy has been an 
immigration scheme which brings into the country thov- 
sands of carefully selected settlers from Britain and con- 
tinental Europe. If continued it would in time affect the 
political structure of the country. It is therefore feared 
by the Nationalists, who also dislike the naturalization 
privileges accorded British immigrants. 

The chief decision before the voter is stated by the 
August Atlantic Report as “whether to approve total 
segregation or to concede that the non-European might, 
in the course of time, become a part of European civiliza- 
tion.” There is at present little agitation among the Na- 
tives for political equality. The emphasis is on the pri- 
mary needs of economic and educational opportunity. 
The European, on the other hand, wants cheap Native 
labor and security from the lawlessness which is bred by 
the miserable conditions in which most of the Natives 
are now forced to live. The United Party proposed “the 
gradual extension of such democratic rights as economic 
and educational opportunity to non-Europeans, and recog- 
nized that political equality might come in time to those 
equipped to handle it. The Nationalists offered apartheid 
—separation of the two cultures—and the country accepted 
it.” 

It cannot safely be stated, however, that the election 
outcome marks a true trend of reaction among the South 
African people on the race issue. In a letter to the New 
Statesman and Nation published July 17 Enid Lakeman 
of the Proportional Representation Society pointed out 
that “the two Smuts parties had a five-to-four majority 
over the two Malan parties.” The turnover as between 
the two groups since 1943 was eight per cent and Smuts’s 
total in 1943 was “swollen by the votes of anti-Hitler 
people who would not have supported him on other 
grounds.” The Spectator article also noted that “a very 
considerable majority of South African electors have 
stood by Smuts, and, therefore, presumably, by Hofmeyr, 
and his Liberal non-European policy. There is hope in 
these facts. On the other hand, a strategically placed 
minority has helped to install Smuts’s isolationist op- 
ponent in office. It has done it avowedly on parish-party 
issues, closing its eyes to the existence of the outer world, 
except, possibly, the new Dominion of India from which 
Malan expects trouble, and reckoning at all costs to save 
its own white skin. This minority evidently shares its 
leaders’ belief that the thorough-going segregationist 
policy of apartheid, on which the election was won, will 
relegate the various groups of the Union’s non-European 
peoples each to their own place, there to perform the 
miracle of developing ‘along their own lines,’ a miracle 
whose performance the very proximity of Europeans has 
long since rendered impossible.” 

The status of the Native has long been a burning issue 
in South Africa and its solution is essential to the coun- 
try’s stability. Of the total population of 11,250,000 only 
2,335,460 (approximately one-fifth) are Europeans, 7,- 
725,809 are Natives (mainly Bantu), 282,539 are Asiatics, 
and about 900,000 are classed as “colored” (a varying 
admixture of Negro, White, Bushman and Malay). These 
last are mainly found in the Cape Province. 

Reservations assigned for Native occupation have 
shrunk through encroachment and are increasingly inade- 
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quate to support the growing Native population. In con- 
sequence they pour into the towns seeking work but urban 
housing available to them is horribly unsuitable. Crime 
has tremendously increased and the fear of the White 
citizen has grown, for his own safety and that of his civili- 
zation—which is based on the cheapness of Native labor. 

A recent report of the South African Board of Trades 
and Industries showed wages for skilled labor averaging 
600 per cent above unskilled, in contrast with 117 per cent 
in the United States. Although South Africa is ham- 
strung by a tremendous shortage of skilled labor, the 
trade unions do not permit Native or “colored” people to 
enter many of the skilled, and even semi-skilled, trades. 
The Government has not recognized the 52 trade unions 
set up by the Bantus themselves. The wartime campaign 
to meet the speed-up caused by industrial expansion cen- 
tered on immigration of skilled White workers, while the 
great bulk of the population was refused development of 
their skills. 

The Native policy expounded by the new Government 
means that no Natives are to live permanently in urban 
areas. Those now resident will presumably be sent back 
to the reserves, which will be treated as the reservoir of 
cheap labor for allocation by the state to mines, factories 
and farms run by Whites. Asiatics apparently will be 
sent back to India and in the meantime fully segregated. 
“White supremacy” will affect also the “colored” people 
(often hardly distinguishable in appearance or mode of 
living from Whites) as well as Jews. 

A fact which clouds the meaning of the election result 
is the prominence into which it brings the Afrikaner ele- 
ment as against the English-speaking Whites. The At- 
lantic comments: ‘‘The policies of the extreme rightest, 
nationalistic group in the Cabinet may lead to an isolation- 
ist foreign policy and to efforts to promote, at the expense 
of the English-speaking South African, a dominant posi- 
tion for the ware Afrikaner—defined as one who ‘thinks 
with his blood’ and does not speak English or fraternize 
with the English-speaking.” 

Prime Ministers Hertzog and Smuts repeatedly warned 
their people of the danger inherent in a small and secret 
organization of Afrikaners, set up on the cell system, 
called the Broederbond. Lawyers, professors and min- 
isters figure prominently in its membership. Members 
must be nominated by existing members and unanimously 
accepted. Withdrawal marks an individual for blacklist- 
ing and victimization by all possible means. The Bond 
holds itself “responsible only to God” and is pledged to 
establish ware Afrikaners in influential posts. Most Na- 
tionalist members of the new Parliament are Bond mem- 
bers. No member of the new Cabinet is reputed not to be 
a member. Nor is the English-speaking population rep- 
resented in the Cabinet. 

In the Government the Nationalist Party has a ma- 
jority of only four votes. Any attempt to increase the elec- 
toral load against the towns, which are United Party 
strongholds, so as to achieve a permanent majority will 
therefore be significant. A widening rift between the Brit- 
ish and Dutch elements of the population would greatly 
increase the already terrific race tension. 

Professor Walker finds the danger from the Malan 
administration greater in what it will not do than in what 
it will or can do. It is, he says, “as certain as anything 
political can be that at a time when the idea of a real and 
most necessary federation of as many States of Western 
civilization as may be has been taken up openly by such 
men as Churchill, Bevin, Marshall, and Smuts himself, 
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Malan’s South Africa will be found sitting on the wrong 
side of the council table—if it be sitting there at all.” 

On the other hand, it would seem that if a demonstra- 
tion of the consequences of its stand can bring home to 
English-speaking South Africans a realization that their 
future is bound to that of their Native fellows, it will be 
more useful early than later. 


Liberalism in a New World 


Under the title “The New Tasks of the Liberal State” 
the American Journal of Economics and Sociology for 
April carried a discussion of the future of liberalism by 
Paul Meadows. Liberals were forced into retreat in the 
past two decades, the writer says, because, “concerned with 
the improvement of democracy as a political structure,” 
they “overlooked the need for its modernization as an 
economic and administrative structure.” Pinning too much 
faith to the traditional technics of democratic government, 
the ballot, representative assembly, party politics, constitu- 
tional safeguards, they failed to see that “the elimination 
of the arbitrary restrictions of a tyrannous national State 
or the obsolete traditions of a feudal society produced 
not a positive but a negative State.” The conception of 
political organization as the honest broker of conflicting 
interests became a barrier to the State’s response to the 
dynamism of industrialism. 

Liberalism’s gift to contemporary life should be “the 
invention of political methods which will be expressive 
of the spirit and power of liberal bases and purposes and 
which will lie well within the scope and province of demo- 
cratic government.” There must be recognition that a 
new liberal State system is essential. The pattern is “pub- 
lic initiative in order to provide private power.” Liberals 
fear power, not for itself, but for its lack of democracy ; 
and “to complete successfully the new tasks of their State, 
must lastingly learn the lesson that power is what we make 


“S. O. S. from Palestine” 


Under the above caption the News Sheet for the second 
quarter of 1948 issued by the International Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews quotes an appeal 
by the Rev. Canon C. Witton-Davies of St. George’s 
Close, Jerusalem. Describing the “really desperate situa- 
tion confronting many Christian Jews” in Palestine, the 
letter continues: “Some have managed to get out of the 
country, and some few are likely to be able to carry on 
in their present positions and dwellings, but there are a 
number, we think likely to be from 50 to 75 but possibly 
more, who are not going to be able to survive the coming 
months unless we do something for them. We have had 
a small meeting today in the Bishop’s house, at which we 
came to the conclusion that it would probably be necessary 
to arrange small concentrations of such people in Jeru- 
salem, Jaffa, Tel Aviv and Haifa . . . it is going to cost 
some money, for many of these people have no private 
means and will inevitably be cut off from the possibility 
of work for some time.” 

Contributions are received by the Jewish Department, 
International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. They should be earmarked for the use 
of Palestine Hebrew Christians. 


Germany’s Evangelical Church on Anti-Semitism 


The same issue of the International Committee’s News 
Sheet prints a statement of the Fraternal Council of the 
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Evangelical Church in Germany, dated at Darmstadt, 
April 8, which reads in part as follows: 


I 


“In accordance with its duty to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Fraternal Council has carefully considered the in- 
junctions of the Scriptures on the burning question of the 
Jews and the Christian Communion. We feel that we 
must not hold our peace on this question, which is as a 
weight upon our hearts. The objection may reasonably 
be put forward that, after all that has happened and all 
that we have passed over in silence, we have now no au- 
thority to speak. And it is a cause of much sorrow to us 
that we never made any frank and united statement on 
past events. But we shall not forget that there have been 
pastors and parishes who have found themselves able to 
make such a statement, and who have made it, and who 
have suffered for it: for that, and for these our brethren, 
we thank God. We thank all those who, both inside and 
outside our country, have helped us with perceptions old 
and new under the Word of God, and who by their ac- 
tions have given visible warning and witness. 

“In these days when our guilt against the Jews confronts 
us, there is a growing danger that we may try to escape 
from the judgment of God into a fresh anti-Semitism, 
and by so doing bring upon ourselves a fresh disaster. In 
this danger and temptation we are faced with God’s Word. 
His Word helps us to approach the Jew in the right way. 
And this Word urges us to speak. Our concern for the 
future and our burden out of the past weigh heavily upon 
us, and we owe a great debt to those who, as individuals, 
have spoken, acted and suffered. 

“Our statement makes no claim to comprehensiveness. 
It is a challenge to you, pastors and parishes, to consider 
this issue with us under the guidance of the Scriptures, 
to help us and to pray with us that God may give us the 
right knowledge and put us in the right path. 


IT. 


“The Scriptures declare, and the confessions of faith 
of our Churches have repeated, that Jesus of Nazareth 
was a Jew, a member of the people of Israel, which was 
created by the decree of God. Then the Eternal Word 
of God became incarnate, and it pleased the Lord to have 
Him live, die and rise again as the Son of Abraham and 
of David, in this our world and within this our history. 
The Church therefore may not teach that it is a matter 
of indifference whether Jesus belonged to the Jewish na- 
tion or not, nor may she assign Him to a different nation 
or race. Regarding the relationship between Israel and 
the Church, the following implications emerge: 

“(1) By the very fact that Jesus Christ was born a 
Jew, the election and designation of Israel has been ful- 
filled. The Church must resist any other interpretation of 
Israel’s call. She must resist also the certainty of Jewry 
that it is in itself the bearer or the herald of a common 
idea of humanity or the saviour of the world. 

“(2) By her crucifixion of the Messiah Israel rejected 
her election and designation. But this very fact is an act 
of contradiction of the Christ of God by all mankind and 
all nations. We all share in the guilt of the crucifixion of 
Christ. Therefore the Church may not stigmatize the Jews 
as sole culprits of the crucifixion. 

“(3) By and since the Incarnation, Crucifixion and 
Resurrection of Christ, the election of Israel has passed 
to the Church, which is of all men, Jew and Gentile. The 
Christians, Jew and Gentile, are members of the Body of 
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Christ and brethren one of another. The Church may not 
separate formerly Jewish from formerly heathen Chris- 
tians.... 

“(4) God in His faithfulness does not abandon Israel 
even in her faithlessness and her rejection. Christ was 
crucified and rose again for Israel also. . . . The Church 
would sin if for any reason whatsoever she were to neglect 
to bear witness to this forbearance or to tolerate the op- 
pression of such witness. 

(5) Israel under the judgment is the unceasing evi- 
dence of the truth and reality of the Word of God, and 
God’s unceasing warning to His people. God is not mocked 
—that is the tacit lesson of the fate of the Jews, a warn- 
ing to us, an admonition to the Jews to turn to the One 
in Whose Name alone their salvation is to be found. 

“(6) Recognizing as she does the Jew as a brother, who 
though he strays from the path will attain to Christ in 
the end, the Church may not look upon the Jewish ques- 
tion as a racial or national problem, or take up such an 
attitude toward Israel and toward the individual Jew. 
Furthermore, the Church must witness to the world that 
the world is going astray, whenever an attempt is made to 
tackle the Jewish problem in such a way. 

“Tt was a disastrous mistake for modern Churches and 
congregations to have as their only approach to the Jews 
such secular points of view as mere humanity, emanaci- 
pation and anti-Semitism. It has been bitterly brought 
home to them that anti-Semitism has grown to maturity 
and become a spiritual power throughout the nation—the 
nation which at least pretended to live under the sign of 
Christ ! and not only in the mental culture of the educated 
classes and in Government and military circles, for even 
leading Christians joined in the chorus. And since the 
perception of Israel and the love of Israel had faded and 
died in our congregations, there was no power or convic- 
tion to resist it, when the time came when radical anti- 
Semitism, based on theories of racial creed, destroyed the 
heart of our nation from within and enslaved it by brute 
force from without. Christians withdrew from their re- 
sponsibilities, and tried to justify themselves by speaking 
of the curse laid on Israel. There was no longer any readi- 
ness to believe in the enduring nature of the promise to 
Israel, or to preach it, or to make it a reality by practi- 
cal approaches to the Jews. In this way, we Christians 
supported all the injustice and harm and injury which 
Israel had to suffer from us. 

“While the Word of God teaches us in this way, we 
realize with shame and sorrow how sadly we have failed 
and how guilty we are in our attitude towards Israel. 
We neglected our duty as a Church to be a saving witness 
to Israel. Now the judgments of God smite us, one after 
another, that we may humble ourselves as a Church and 
a nation, in real repentance, under the mighty hand of 
God.” 

A third section adjures congregations and pastors to 
cherish a consciousness of a special connection with Israel. 
Addressing those “who belong by lineal descent to the 
seed of Abraham’ and who have accepted Jesus Christ, the 
Council asks that they not take up their stand “on what 
was done to you by men baptized with the same baptism 
and called to be members with you of the one Body of 
Christ in His People,” but, hard as it is to do so and with 
what little reason, “not to reject our fellowship, not to 
form congregations of your own, but to abide with us, to 
hearken to the Word of God, to learn its meaning with 
us, to teach us, so far as in you lies, to praise “the Lord 
for His mighty works.” 
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